ORLEANS
threatening situation. The ill-feeling between the town
and the garrison had boiled over at the worst possible
moment. The burghers, wanting to be in at the death,
were trying to crowd past the watch; old Raoul de
Gaucourt, veteran of the Turkish wars. Governor of the
town and commander of the watch, was refusing to let
them by. He despised them as soldiers, had little more
use for then: idol the Maid (though he would testify for
her twenty-seven years later) and was altogether in
favour of postponing the attack until the king should
send a further draft of real soldiers. He had this to be
said for him at the moment, that the militia had done
themselves no great credit the previous day and that the
council of captains had decided to leave those who were
still in the town behind to guard against a sudden rush
from Saint Laurent. But the mob was in no temper to
listen to reason and threats of lynching were loud in the
air as Joan rode up.
She made straight for Gaucourt, called him an evil
man and ordered him to let the people through. On
the grounds of tactical prudence she was wrong to inter-
fere; also in her anger she jumped to the unfair con-
clusion that Gaucourt, in trying to keep the Orleanais
away from the battlefield, was hoping to put a spoke in
the attack altogether. But one can hardly blame her
for standing by the people who had stood by her Dauphin
with all that they possessed on earth . . . and whatever
their present defects as soldiers, it was they and their
kind who would save the cause of Charles VII after the
godless mercenaries had nearly wrecked it.
It was not an easy task that lay before the French
that day. There were only six hundred men in the
Tourelles, but they were a picked force from the best
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